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A  PWfif  fflSTOimwr  MUSIC,  FHgM 
iit  i:.\RrjEsT  ^aof:s. 

—  Continued. 

111  iSJrr  Toll  pe  pwWisJipd  a  sorond  collection  of 
ivherein  the  following  bacchanalian  tong 
WM  intr xiiiced. 

'i  he  wine  (hat  I  po  dearlj  j^ot 
.^weetW  lippiDfT,  my  eye*  liath  bleared, 

And  the  more  I’m  barVl  llie  pot,  I 

'i be  more  to  drink  my  thirst  i*  Rteered. 

Bill  since  my  bcert  i*  cheered, 
llaogre  ill  luck  and  spirited  slander* 

Aline  eye*  shall  not  my  commanders, 

I'or  1  maintain,  and  ever  shall, 

Better  the  windows  bide  the  dangers 
Than  to  spoil  both  house  aod  aB* 

Instrumental  music  had  made  but  a  small  progress 
towards  that  perfection  to  wliich  it  has  arrived.  The 
Iste  and  the  virginal  were  the  only  two  Instrumeats 
for  which  any  tolerable  music  had,  aa  yet  been  com- 
po'ed.  The  violin  was  but  little  known,  for  indwed, 
■■<ny  of  the  Fiiglish  were  ignorant  both  of  ita  form 
snil  name.  Vioiy  of  different  kinds,  with  six  strings 
»nd  fretted  like  the  guitar,  were  admitted  into  chant* 
b’r  coiieerts  at  those  that  were  public,  tiicir  smin’d 
too  fee  ble  We  may  easily  judge  of  the  {poor 
•late  of  music  in  Heittg'  the  Stii's  time.  In  the  year 
lo30  when  HolinshecTlMiMis  as  of  a  masque  being 
••Cardinal  Woolsey’a  palrffe,  where  the  King  was 
•ntrrtained  with  a  concert  of  Drums  and  Fife.*-, 
"niis  music  was,  however,  soft  compared  with  that  of 
daughter  F/lisabeth,  who  used,  according  to  He- 
to  be  regaled  during  dinner  with  twelve  tniin- 
and  two  kettle  drums,  which  togethi  r  with  fifrss 
and  side  drums,  made  the  hall  ring  for  half 
•9  boor. 


T‘ie  Lute  of  which  the  shape  and  sound  are  now  ^  BlOGR.AI’ljy  OF  MR.  !NC].l.DON. 
scrrcely  known,  was  the  favourite  instrument  for  two  i,„.r.Doi,  i.-ceived  the  eariv  nidimentc  of  a 

centuries.  Choral  compositions,  Madng;.b,  and  songs  jr.  Cathedral  of  Kxeter,  wher. 

in  that  style,  always  of  many  parts,  formed  the  only  1,^  was  ope  of  thech  >ri.»tefs,  as  we  learn  from  a  con* 
iMi-ric  ill  favour  in  tlie  time  of  Llizabeth.  1  he  art  Oj*  temporary  of  the  sa.  :e  choir.  While  he  was  yet  ve- 
s'Ugivg  only  consisted  in  keeping  tune  and  time  ;  fj  young,  he  waa  ifiviigieii  away,  and  carried  cm 
t.iate,  riiythm,  accent  and  grace  were  pot  to  be  found,  boat d  ship  to  preeb.de  the  possibility  of  his  giving 
T.he  i-op'o  v'88  grounded  on  church  music,  where  Uie  cvidetice  on  a  trial  of  great  [lersoual  importance  to  a 
innoT  itions  of  taste  would  o3end  therefore  the  modu-  r^lntive  of  one  of  L.v  superiors.  He  remained  at  sea 
lation*  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though  they  had  a  for  some  years,  anu  on  his  return  appeared  at  a  pto- 
fine  ar*l  solemn  effect  in  the  church  music  ot  that  viiici'U  theatre,  from  wlieiice  be  was  translated  t* 
time,  sre  not  accommodated  to  the  mooern  student,  London. 

as  the  most  agreeable  keys  in  music  are  precluded.  'phese  circumslar^-s  are  related  with  a  view  toac- 
Id  oir  Cathei'r  il  service  some  of  tbe  words  are  ut-  count  for  the  pecul:.  r  direction  of  .Vlr.  Incledon's  na- 
tered  tso  rapidly  while  others  are  protracted  to  an  towarrL  that  species  of  performance 

iinrewonabk  length,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  sim-  obtained  for  him  a  reputation  as  generally  ex¬ 

plicit  yra  choral  mnsic  that  is  requisite  to  render  it  tended  during  many  years  as  that  of  any  singer  who 
th^oicc  of  devotion,  which  seems  to  demand  a  full  appeared,  ibough  little  derived  from  the 

clear  And  articulate  prowanciation  of  the  different  helps  of  science  or  fr^m  the  patronage  of  scientific 
word*  iJHrinf  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  appear-  ith  scared ,  any  other  guide  than  Nature, 

ance  of  Pdestrinas  works,  tbe  Italians  gave  instruc-  scarcely  any  ot  r  aids  than  voice,  ear,  confid- 

♦  io'i.  -unterpeint  to  all  the  rest  of  loiropc.  G»*f-  ^t,ce,  araJ  au  iultl.  «.  ftig.  »*ln  tiie  practice  of  singing, 
ferts  of  Lodi  shone  eminent  and  opened  a  scliool  of  Incledon  sprevd  itself  among  the  great 

music  in  his  native  town,  where  lie  formed  many  body  of  the  pibiic.— His  natural  endowments  were 
scholars.  certainly  considerable:  he  had  a  voice  of  uncommon 

In  tbe  year  1501  he  wrote  a  work  which,  though 

difficult  because  absolutely  requisite  for  the  under-  was  from  A  to  G,  a  cooipas*  of  about  fourteen  notes . 
standing  the  ancient  author*.  Two  dialogue*  on  oiu*  Utter  he  cotild  u*e  from  D  to  E  or  F,  or  about 
sic  by  Dentice  a  Neapolitan  gentleman  were  publUh- 

ed  at  Rome  in  1533,  their  subjects  turn  on  musical  partaking  of  the  reed  nor  the  string,  and  »ent  forth 
proportions,  and  on  the  mode*  of  the  ancient*.  U  ap-  without  the  smallest  artifice  ;  and  such  was  it*  ductil- 
pears  by  this  dialogue  that  vocal  performers  wer*  not  ity,  that  when  he  sung  pianissimo,  it  retained  its  or- 
accompanied  by  a  band,  but  each  sung  to  his  own  in-  iginal  quality.  His  fulsette  was  rich,  sweet,  and  bril- 
strument.  The  author  says  “There  are  few  rausi-  Hunt,  but  totally  unlike  the  other.  Hetookitwiih- 
cians  who  sing  to  their  instninients  that  have  satisfieif  out  preparation,  according  to  circumstances,  either 
me,  as  they  have  almost  all  some  defect  of  intonation  about  D,  E,  or  F,  or  ascending  an  octave,  which  wr.a 
utterence,  accompansuient,  execution  of  divission,  or  his  most  frequent  custom  !  be  could  use  it  with  tiicil- 
iiianner  of  dimiall^iig  and  swelling  the  voice  occa-  Jtjr,  and  execute  omunients  of  a  certain  class  with 
siooally,  an  which  pArticuiars  both  art  and  nature  volubility  and  sweetness.  His  shake  w  as  good  and 
must  conspire  to  render  a  perfnniianpe  perfect.  his  intonation  niuch  more  correct  than  is  common  to 

It  may  be  seen  by  this  conversation,  that  much  art  singers  so  imperfectly  educated.  His  pronunciation 
.■^1  refineiwent  were  expected  from  vocal  performers,  of  words,  however,  was  coarse,  thick,  and  vulgar. 
Iiesides  tli«^  iikre  shvgvtig  in  time  and  tune,  and  that  W  ith  such  qualifications  Mr.  Incledon  came  before 
rtie  cultivation^hf  music  in  Naples  was  exquisite,  and  tbe  public,  and  he  speedily  obtained  a  great  share  of 
held  in  the  hfgfiest  estimation.  favour  by  singing  the  genuine  English  ballad,  princi- 

In  this  city  Uoct  Burney  says  he  entered,  “impres-  pally  sea  songs,  to  which  hi.s  nautical  life  especially 
<ed  with  the  highest  ideas  of  the  perfect  state  in  which  fitted  him.  He  had  a  Imld  and  manly  manner  of  .‘ing- 
1  should  find  practical  music.  It  was  at  Naples  only  ing,  mixed  however  with  considerable  feeling,  that 
that  I  expected  to  have  my  ears  gratified  with  every  went  to  the  hearts  of  his  coiintrvmen.  He  suug  like 
musical  luxury  and  refinement  which  Italy  could  af.  ®  true  Eiiglisluuan.  He  had  all  the  courage  and  the 
'ord  iMy  visits  to  other  places  were  in  the  way  o'  confidence  of  nature  and  his  country.  His  tal*  nt 
viwinrss,  for  the  performance  of  a  task  I  had  assign-  employed  upon  what  Fnglishiueii  understood  and 
-'d  myself,  but  I  came  hither  animated  by  the  hope  of  felt  and  loved  ;  it  was  complcti^  ad  hvsninem.  He 
pleasure.”  disdained  any  thing  like  artifice,  and  gif  ing  uniimited 
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play  to  his  famy  and  lo  hit  powers,  he  followed 
wherever  they  ltd  him.  He  appeared  to  be  hiiusclf 
sensible  of  the  delight  ;  he  sung  like  one  gratified  to 
excesf  with  his  own  tones  and  his  own  expression  ; 
he  stopped  where  he  was  most  pleased  and  prolonged 
the  passage  and  the  sensation  exactly  according  to 
the  scale  of  his  own  satisfaction.  He  acknowledged 
few  other  rules  ;  and  it  fortunately  happened  that  he 
proceeded  upon  a  law  of  nature  and  common  sympa¬ 
thy,  which  however  to  learned  ears  it  might  hare 
been  out  of  all  plumb  and  square  of  art,  bore  along 
with  him  the  full  tide  of  public  approbation  and  ap¬ 
plause.  Tlie  subjects  of  his  songs  also  contributed 
in  a  high  degree  to  his  popularity.  His  /orfe,  we 
hare  said,  was  ballad,  and  ballad  not  of  the  modcriv 
va.stof  whining  or  wanton  sentiment — but  the  origin¬ 
al,  manly,  energetic  strain  of  an  earlier  and  better  age 
of  English  song  writing,  such  ^  Blatk-ty'd  Svuan  and 
the  Storm^  the  bold  and  cheering  hunting  song,  or 
the  love  song  of  Shield,  breathing  the  chaste  and  sim¬ 
ple  grace  of  genuine  English  melody.  These  (except 
the  hunting  song,  which  is  now  verj'  rarely  heard,  if 
at  all)  have  lived,  and  they  will  live  ;  they  gave  and 
received  lustre  when  sung  by  Inclcdon,  and  we  con¬ 
sider  it  no  less  a  triumph  of  good  taste  than  of  his 
merits,  that  these  pure  specimens  of  English  compo¬ 
sition  still  continue  to  be  preferred  in  the  theatre  past 
all  dispute,  to  the  glittering,  tinkling,  hybrid  novel¬ 
ties  of  a  mure  modern  fashion.  We  hope  we  are  a- 
blc  to  comprehend  and  to  feel  all  the  value  and  en¬ 
chantment  of  good  Italian  music  and  true  Italian 
singing,  but  we  do  absblutely  nauseate  the  effemina¬ 
cy  of  an  English  ballad,  tricked  out  in  a  tumtawdry, 
tarnished,  laced  suit  of  threud-bare  Italian  finery  ; 
and  we  nauseate  it  still  ifSts  naturally  wbole- 

>ome  beauty  is  transformed  into  the  worn  out  and  em¬ 
aciated  image  of  foreign  voluptuousness. 

Incledon  owed  something  to  the  sweetness  and 
compass  of  his  falsette,  but  more  to  declamatory  force 
There  was  a  fire  in  his  manner  that  never  failed  to 
animate  and  raise  the  spirits  of  his  hearers.  Thus  he 
took  captivating  bold  on  the  million,  while  so  fearless 
an  appeal  to  nature,  aided  by  tiie  charm  and  brillian¬ 
cy  of  his  upper  notes  dissuaded  the  judgment  from 
severity.  He  appeared  to  scorn  artifice,  and  to  so¬ 
licit  none  of  the  honors  of  high  musical  pre-eminence. 
If  he  pleased  tliuse  who  could  not  fail  to  be  pleased 
with  manly  English  elocution,  and  pure,  powcnul, 
and  sweet  tone  and  a  manner  of  singing  not  absolute¬ 
ly  divested  of  the  graces  of  execution,  he  seiined  to 
labour  for  no  higher  end,  and  to  this  degree  ol  emiii- 
rnte  which  carried  with  it  an  almost  unusual  popu-  j 
l.iii'y,  he  may  be  stid  to  have  completely  attained, 
although  not  entirely  excluded  from  the  orchestra, 
he  cun  be  said  to  have  hud  but  small  share  in  the  con¬ 
certs  of  his  time.  He  sung  occasionally  at  the  Ora¬ 
torios,  and  at  some  jroriiitial  meetings,  in  the  eurlv 
part  of  his  carter. — liut  his  spin  re  w  as  X'auxhall  and 
the  Theatre.  He  had  latterly  aeiopted  the  addition 
vif“  The  NN  nnderiug  Melodist”  since  his  place  in  the 
me  tropolis  huel  been  occupied  by  others,  and  uneler 
Ibis  app'.  nation,  he  for  some  short  time  gave  an  even¬ 
ing’s  auiu.'tiuint  in  larious  places. — Every  singer  is 
perha{)S  in  strict  speaking,  entitled  to  the  name  with 
kir.  1  ncK'don  ;  but  neicrthcless,  bad  it  occurred  to 
•urse  Ives,  we  should  never  have  thought  of  applying 
It  to  any  oibiv  publk  singer.  U  was  felicitously 


chosen  to  convey,  as  it  seems  to  us,  bis  uuurtificial 
style,  his  sweet  and  powerful  tone,  together  with  the 
particular  and  native  pleasure  which  the  character  of 
the  airs  be  has  been  accustomed  to  sing,  both  as  to 
musical  and  as  to  verbal  expression,  more  especially 
impart. 

In  the  year  1817  Incledon,  much  impaired  by  age 
and  labour,  but  more  perhaps  by  free  living,  left  this 
country  for  America,  where  he  sung  with  great  ap¬ 
plause. 

ELEMENTS  OF  VOCAL  SCIENCE. 

The  character  of  a  nation  has  been  thought  to  he 
influenced  in  no  small  degree  by  its  amusements.  In 
the  present  age  when  music  ranks  next  to  literature 
itself  amoug  the  national  pursuits,  and  when  Singing 
is  so  prominent  a  feature  among  the  pleasures  of  do¬ 
mestic  life,  it  appears  to  be  an  object  worthy  of  the 
science,  to  aim  at  the  conversation  of  the  great  foun¬ 
dations  of  our  national  taste,  and  to  establish,  if  prac¬ 
ticable,  upon  something  approaching  to  philosophical 
principles,  a  school  of  our  own.  Fora  long  period 
English  music,  properly  so  called,  has  almost  disap¬ 
peared.  At  this  time  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
the  compositions  of  our  countrymen.  For  although 
the  simple  grandeur,  the  pure  and  nervous  cast  af  sen¬ 
timent  which  appear  to  me  to  constitute  the  origin.aI 
characteristics  of  English  writing  and  of  English  exe¬ 
cution,  are  not  absolutely  obliterated,  they  aie  laps¬ 
ing  fast  into  the  facinating  languor  and  delightlul  Ik- 
cility  of  Italian  art.  I  cannot  help  thinking  we  are 
arrived  at  a  pitch  of  acquirement  that  enaUes  us  to 
compare  and  class  the  material  we  have  beei  so  long 
amassing.  VVe  ought  to  begin  the  work  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  to  support  by  our  natural  strength  the  delicacy 
of  our  exotic  elegance,  and  to  diversify  and  adorn 
with  the  collected  graces  of  foreign  study,  tlie  sever¬ 
er  virtues  of  native  grow  th.  We  have  no  other  de¬ 
fence  against  the  aris  of  Italy,  who  is  now  alluring 
our  musicians  into  an  alliance  which  can  hardly  fail 
to  terminate  in  the  extinction  of  the  name  of  English 
music,  and  in  our  annexation  to  the  musical  con¬ 
quests  of  that  country,  which  enslaves,  as  her  Capua 
did  the  army  of  the  CarthaKinians,  by  voluptuous  in¬ 
sinuation.  A  friend  of  mine  was  conversing  upon  the 
subject  with  a  public  singer  of  great  emin¬ 

ence,  and  he  happened  to  say  that  he  believed  the 
philosophy  of  singing  was  very  little  understood  ;  the 
phrase  seemed  so  perfectly  unintelligible  and  so  per- 
I  fectly  ridiculous,  that  good  breeding  alone  restrained 
this  really  accomplished  woman  from  laughing  in  his 
face.  1  have,  however,  long  conceived  that  some¬ 
thing  like  an  essay  towards  founding  a  school  of  En¬ 
glish  singing  might  be  successfully  made.  The  fact 
of  the  pleasure  which  singing  affords  being  entirely 
affected  by  means  of  tone,  and  a  notion  tiiat  language 
could  not  possibly  convey  any  distinct  idea  of  tone, 
for  a  long  time  deterred  me  from  [irosecuting  the  at- 
,  tempt.  'I'his,  though  a  difficulty  of  apparent  magni¬ 
tude,  will  not  be  found  so  important  as  it  seems.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  the  effects  of  singing  depend  much 
upon  tone. — Hut  it  does  not  follow  that  tone  is  of  but 
one  kind.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  question 
further  than  to  instruct  the  student  to  obtain  it  pure. 
No  other  definition  is  required  for  a  work  of  this  kind. 
Nature  and  the  master,  (without  whom  let  no  one 


hope  to  beconii:  a  singer)  and  an  attentive  retnem. 
brance  and  imitation  of  those  tones  of  every  individ- 
ual  voice  that  produce  good  effects,  must  do  the  rest. 

Amongst  all  the  private  singers  I  have  heard,  I  de 
not  remember  one,  who  did  not  obviously  study  up¬ 
on  a  model.  Such  a  course  indeed  is  to  be  expect¬ 
ed.  But  commonly,  the  ear  is  seduced  by  the  strik¬ 
ing  and  prominent  parts  of  wbat  we  bear,  and  tlien 
are  too  often  the  detects  of  a  public  singer.  A  com- 
biuatioii  of  nothing  bid  defect*  may  sometime*  bt 
found  in  one  imitator  if  he  happens  lo  posses  the  tsl- 
ont  in  a  great  degree.  For  errors  of  this  descriptio* 
there  is  at  present  no  remedy,  because  there  are  n* 
principles.  The  art  is  purely  mimetic.  It  may  per¬ 
haps  be  asserted  Uiat  there  exists  at  this  moment  an 
English  school  and  an  Italian  school  in  this  country. 
There  is  I  grant  much  talk  about  both  ;  but  I  have 
rarely  beard  or  conversed  with  a  public  singer  or  luas* 
ter  who  could  do  more  than  produce  an  effect ;  the 
cause  is  always  variously  attributed.  If  tliis  be  tnis 
there  is  no  school ;  the  elements  of  instruction  are  in¬ 
complete  and  almost  confined  to  the  mechanical  fo^ 
mation  of  the  voice,  and  the  aystem  of  progression  is 
uncertain.  Consequently  there  is  no  school.  There 
is  indeed  a  jargon  of  terms,  a  mixture  of  Italian  and 
English  methods,  but  after  all,  these  go  little  further 
than  the  technical  parts  of  the  art.  ^’When  you  can 
do  that,”  said  a  celebrated  and  1  believe  a  very  hon¬ 
est  teacher  of  puhhc  siugan,  as  be  presented  a  aiugls 
page  of  Solfeggi,  1  oaa  teach  you  no  more.”  But 
how,  Sir,  will  this  teach  me  to  sing  songs  ?  Hearing 
ths^st  singers  must  do  that  for  you”  was  th*  ah- 
swerJ^'^  '” 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  a  singer  may  bcHf^de 
by  reading.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  w  ith  work^ 
Ol  criticism  and  taste  is  however  sutlicieuUy  aware  a 
their  utility.  They  open  the  student's  eyes  They 
point  out  to  him  the  sources  ui  beauty,  they  are  di¬ 
gests  of  the  principles  oj  art.  in  a  w  ord,  they  teach 
us  to  think  I  may  shelter  my  seif  under  the  weighty 
authority  of  Dr.  Burney,  when  i  say  that  the  class  of 
persons  to  whom  1  ulluJe  ui'e  much  lU  waul  of  such  a 
stimulus  The  members  of  the  profession  couuucuiy 
speaking  are  too  intensely  employ  e'd  in  tht  mecliau- 
icai  exercise  of  their  art,  and  not  unfrequeuUy  to« 
remissly  educated  to  be  able  to  draw  rules  from  ob¬ 
servation,  to  extract  a  system  Irom  the  works  of  art¬ 
ists,  or  to  distinguish  and  arrange  the  emotions  and 
seutimeuls  of  the  mine  that  so  greutly^coutribute  to 
vocal  excellence,  and  constitute  the  immutable  prin¬ 
ciples  of  tlie  science.  Amateurs  are  almost  to  a  uiaa 
the  followers  of  a  master.  Hence  a  name  is  the  cm- 
tomary  apology  for  a  uefect,  and  it  is  soiuetimet  no 
easy  matter  to  outweigh  such  an  authority.  Error* 
are  stamped  at  the  mint  of  prescripiiuu  and  becoine 
current.  And  what  can  couuterhalauce  tlie  opinion 
of  Mr.  A  or  Mr.  B.  or  .ilr.  C.  ”  who  has  stood  ih* 
test  of  pubiic  approhaliou  as  the  first  singer  of  the 
metropolis  lor  years  ?”  In  two  words,  establakci 
priiuiples  ;  what  this  “  test  of  public  approbation” 
really  is,  an  anecdote  will,  perhaps,  help  lo  elucidate. 

1  was  staudiug  by  a  friend  in  the  aisle  of  a  ebureb 
where  Bartlemau  was  singing  ib'Aall  I  in  JUsmre'e 
j'eitile  plains.'  — ii  gentleman  upon  whos#  jiidginent 
universal  delercuce  awaited,  came  up; — be  sing* 
very  finely,’*  said  my  friend;  ”0!  Tears  such  u  ten’ 
dor/ofAcr*  rephed  th*  critic  with  autkont/r 
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“  nobody,  Sir,  can  sing  it  hke  him,”  and  on  he  pass  - 
ed  to  enlighten  the  next  circle  he  condescended  to 
join.  The  truth  is,  that  the  higher  classes  who  rerj 
much  support  the  public  concerts  in  London,  may  be 
tnid  not  to  think  at  all  upon  the  subject.  It  is  ”  all 
divine  or  all  execrable'*  as  their  musical  connections 
(principally  the  master  by  whom  they  are  taught  or 
who  directs  their  private  music)  may  dictate.  From 
this  tribunal  there  is  now  scarcely  any  chance  ofsuc- 
aassful  appeal. 

From  the  QtiaWsrIy  Mxuitnl  Rtritv, 


LASSITUDE. 

There  is  not  on  earth  a  more  disagreeable  emotion 
at  times  than  that  of  lassitude.  Who  that  has  realis¬ 
ed  it  but  almost  wishes  himself  out  of  the  world,  and 
who  that  has  never  felt  its  influence  can  describe  it 
with  truth  f  This  evil  is  generally  the  attendant  of 
genius.  It  accompanies  with  peculiar  force  those 
minds  which  are  given  to  thought  and  reflection,  and 
whose  pursuits  are  tinged  with  a  longing  after  litera¬ 
ture  and  science.  Seldom  docs  it  interrupt  the  spec¬ 
ulations  of  the  wealthy,  or  disturb  the  re(>ose  of  the 
great.  It  visits  not  the  Prince,  who  sleeps  on  beds  of 
down  and  pillows  of  roses,  unless  the  wantoiiness  of 
bis  habits  has  produced  it  ;  but  it  inrariuble  makes 
811  inroad  upon  the  happiness  of  the  man  of  letters, 
and  seems  bent  on  the  destruction  of  his  mind. 


EMULATIOIt. 

Let  it  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  stu, 
dent,  fliat  if  he  purposes  to  reach  excellence,  he 
should  acquire  a  spirit  patient  of  labour.  All  labour  ; 
that  is  deferred  is  iloubled.  A  man  perhaps  had  bet¬ 
ter  give  up  his  point  at  once,  rather  than  delay  1  is 
rxertioiis  until  hts  strength  is  gone.  No  profession 
can  be  pointed  out,  in  which  a  man  is  able  to  lift 
himself  .ibove  the  muititiide,  without  labour  proper- ! 
tionate  <0  the  exaltation  he  is  seeking.  If  we  look  to  I 
the  prof'ssion  of  anus,  to  the  church,  to  physic,  we  | 
can  fiud  few  distinguished  without  labour.  If  we  look 
to  the  light  and  elegant  amusements  of  life,  even  in 
these  we  shall  find  that  a  well  tempered  application 
ii  necessary  to  procure  even  ordinary  applause. — 
^Vh•-n  we  contemplate  (he  works  of  learning  and  gen. 
ius  v.hich  have  obtained  (he  udiuirati'on  of  the  world 
we  mustre.iicmber  (hat  they  have  been  the  produce 
of  toil  ;  altiiough  we  cannot  trace  it  perhaps  in  all  itg 
gradations.  Mr.  Addison  wrote  his  Spectators  slow¬ 
ly  and  carefuliy.  Ti>e  author  paid  the  price  for  the 
fame  he  acquired.  A  vulgar  hireling  scribbler  writes 
rapid  nonsense,  and  is  forgotten.  But  a  Gibbon  and 
Sir  illiam  Jones  htbourtd  for  an  immortality  of  re¬ 
putation,  and  their  toil  has  been  crowned  with  sue. 
sets. 


The  increase  of  musical  Professors  in  England  is  so 
r^at,  Uut  th:-re  was  fifty  applications  for  the  situa- 
bon  of  Orgaidkt  to  a  church  in  Lincolnshire. 


RCCREATIOX. 

Learn  the  art  of  entertbiniiig  thyself  nione,  with- 
•W  bei'ig  Weary  or  iueian<  Imij  ;  i.:i'l  then  thou  wilt 
Hot  be  uiueb  put  to  it  for  want  of  recreation  and  coui- 

P«iy. 


OR, 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 


BOSTOAT,  SATURDAY^  0C7.  «8,  1820. 


NORFOLK  MUSICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  meeting  of  “Th*  Norfolk  Mcsicai, 
Sociktt”  took  place  on  Monday  last,  at  Dedham^ 
upon  which  occasion  an  address  was  deli  vered  by 
Bfxja.siik  Parsons  Esq.  of  this  town,  wherein  he 
gave  a  recital  of  the  state  and  progress  of  music  from 
the  earliest  ages,  down  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  with  much  perspicuity  delineated  its  efikets  upon 
mankind. 

We  have  on  former  occassions  expatiated  upon  the 
liropriety  and  usefulness  of  associations  for  the  practice 
and  improvement  of  sacred  music,  and  we  cannot  let 
the  present  opportunity  past,  without  adding  a  few 
remarks  to  what  has  already  been  observed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  subject. 

The  improving  state  ol  this  ennobling  science  is  ex¬ 
tending  over  every  part  of  New-England,  its  effects 
are  evident  upon  the  minds  of  the  public  generally, 
but,  we  conceive  that  the  clerical  part  of  our  com¬ 
munity,  ougiit,  not  only  to  take  a  deep  and  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  its  promotion;  but  assume  a  more  active  part 
in  its  progress  and  improvement. 

Music  occupies  a  most  important  portion  of  divine 
service  in  every  Christian  assembly,  the  imperfect 
manner,  in  which  this  duty  has  been  performed  in  our 
congregations,  is  a  subject  of  universal  acknowledge¬ 
ment  and  complaint — complaint  for  the  want  of  the 
necessary  skill,  and  a  competent  standard,  the  ar¬ 
dour  ef  devotion,  and  the  warmth  of  pious  adoration 
are  checked  by  discord  and  dullness. 

In  whatever  light  tliis  subject  is  considered  it  can¬ 
not  but  recommend  itself  forcibly  to  the  consideration 
of  (he  Clergy. 

County  associations  for  the  purpose  of  practicing 
those  compositions  that  rank  above  plain  psalmody, 
would  tend  to  improve  the  taste,  give  a  style,  and 
infuse  a  more  general  spirit  ofimprovement  among  all 
classes,  such  performances  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
they  are  of  a  highly  respectable  character,  and  are 
I  entitled  to  a  more  exalted  and  dignified  regard. 

What  more  sublime  employment  can  man  be  engaged 
[  in,  than  ”  Singing  with  the  spirit^  and  with  the  un- 
dertlaTxding  alto,"  the  praises  of  our  great  Redeemer. 
Such  exhibitions  occurring  annually  in  the  Shire 
towns  of  the  several  counties,  would  have  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  elevate  the  feeling*  from  the  dissonance  of 
common  church  mu^ic,  to  a  relish  for  the  exalted 
strains  of  the  greatest  musters  of  the  science. 

“Are  there  not  joys  in  sacred  song, 

Which  seem  to  angels  to  belong. 

Descending  from  on  high  ; 

Which  when  they  touch  the  feeling  soul, 

Back  ill  responses  sweetly  roll. 

Up  to  their  native  skv  ?” 

HANDLE  llA^DN  .SOCIETY. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  "Hasufl  and  IIatbjv 
I  -icriKry,”  takes  |ilucc  on  Tuesday  Evening  next,  at 
UoyUton  llall  at  half  past  6  o'clock 
‘  JOSEFH  LEWIS  <Sr«c. 


ON  .MODERN  HARMONY. 

After  all  the  controversies  of  learned  modems, 
whether  the  ancients  had  such  an  harmonic  system 
as  the  present,  it  seems  now  to  be  generally  believed 
that  they  had  not.  Of  this  the  mo.>.t  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  is,  that  in  many  complete  Creek  treatises, 
comprehending  the  whole  system  of  their  music,  no 
notice  appears  of  such  an  art  as  counterpoint,  or  tl  * 
composition  of  parts  moving  in  different  intervals  and 
time.  Such  a  proof  cannot  be  invali.lated  by  some 
passages  in  other  Gn-ek  authors,  which  se^-m  to  im¬ 
ply  the  contrary,  but  are  susceptible  of  different  in  - 
terpretations. 

The  origin  of  the  present  system  must  be  therefore 
assigned  to  the  countpr|>oint  of  Guido  Aretin,  and 
the  invention  of  the  modifications  of  the  notes  whic), 
fix  their  ti.ue.  In  consequence  of  these  inventions, 
and  (he  knowledge  of  the  {lerfect  chord,  con.sisting  of 
such  intervals  as  are  resolved  into  the  key,  its  third, 
and  fifth,  it  was  found,  that  different  melodies,  or  va¬ 
riations  of  one  melody,  might  be  compos<-d  and  per¬ 
formed  harmoniously  together. 

Such  a  curious  novelty  in  mnsic  would  natiimlly 
attract  the  attention  of  musicians,  in  a  high  degree  ; 
and  its  scientific  use  being  found  out,  it  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  adopted  in  Europe,  as  the  ground-work  of  mu¬ 
sic,  and  grand  display  of  the  art. 

Without  doubt,  it  is  a  great  acquisition  to  the  sci¬ 
ence.  It  serves  to  analyze  the  construction  of  melo. 
dy,  and  the  “concord  of  sweet  sounds.’*  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  it  is  an  excellent  school  for  performers,  in  or¬ 
der  to  acquire  justness  of  tone,  accuracy  of  time  and 
freedom  of  execution.  And  it  affords  them  a  partic¬ 
ular  kind  of  social  pleasure,  by  enabling  them  to  per^ 
form  together,  and  at  the  same  time  have  different 
parts,  to  display  their  talents,  and  enjoy  their  owii 
peculiar  strains.  It  assists,  too.  it,  imitating  such  na¬ 
tural  objects  as  music  can  represent.  In  this  respect 
however,  as  its  re  presentations  are  by  no  means  so 
perfect  or  distinct  as  those  of  painting  and  poetry,  it 
Js  inferior  to  these  arts  ;  its  peculiar  excellence  con¬ 
sists  in  its  powers  of  moving  the  passions,  (host 
1  springs  of  human  conduct.  'I'he  chords  of  harmonv 
have  also  some  effect  in  heightening  the  expression 
of  the  melody.  Thus  the  Abbe  dii  Bos  says,  “  The 
concords  in  which  harmony  consist  have  a  most  plei- 
ing  attractive  for  the  ear  and  the  concurrence  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  musical  composition  which  form 
tliese  concords  contributes  also  to  the  expression  uf 
the  sound  the  musician  intends  to  imitate. 


Mr.  Philip  Lewi«  with  his  children,  are  giving  con¬ 
certs  in  New-VorK  with  great  success.  'i’he  New- 
York  Papers  ar.;  very  lavish  in  their  encomiums  up¬ 
on  the  performances  of  liiis  musical  family. 


BOSTON'  iilEATKE. 

'  uoooo-'. 

ON  MONDAY  l,\  LNING,  Oct.  .80 
Will  be  perloriue  l  the  Comedy  of 

TO  MARRY  OR  NOT  TO  MARRY. 
After  which  the  Melodrama  of 
THE  FORTY  THIEVE?. 
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THE  BOVqVET 

Herejtow'rt  unnumber'd  th^r  colors  unite. 

Some  pink,  and  some  purpU,soine  blue  and  some  white, 
Some  damask,  some  ytllow,  some  s'rtan  and  some  red. 
Their  fragrance  alternate  d^JJ'usittly  shed. 

VW% 

THE  DAY. 

From  the  .Airs  of  Palestine. 

On  Caledonia’*  hills,  the  niddy  morn 
Breathes  fresh  : — the  hunlsnian  winds  his  clamorous 
horn. 

The  youthful  minstrel  from  his  pallet  springs, 

Seizes  his  harp,  and  times  its  slumbering  string*. 
Lark'like  he  mounts  o’er  gray  rocks,  thunder-riven. 
Lark-like  he  cleaves  the  white  mist,  tempest-driven. 
And  lark-like  carols,  as  the  cliff  he  climbs, 

Whose  oaks  were  vocal  with  bis  earliest  rhymes. 

With  airy  foot  he  treads  that  giddy  height ; 

His  heart  all  rapture,  and  his  eye  all  light  ; 

His  voice  all  melody,  his  yellow  hair 
Floating  and  dancing  on  the  mountain  air, 

Shaking  from  its  loose  folds  the  liquid  pearls, 

That  gather  clustering  on  his  golden  curls 
And,  for  a  moment,  gazes  on  a  scene. 

Ting’d  with  deep  shade,  dim  gold,  and  brightening 
green ; 

Then  plays  a  mournful  prelude,  while  the  star 
Of  morning  fades  ; — but  when  heaven’s  gates  unbar, 
And  on  the  world  a  tide  of  glory  rushes. 

Burns  on  the  hill,  and  down  the  valley  blushes ; 

The  mountain  bard  in  livelier  numbers  sings. 

While  sunbeams  warm  and  gild  tlie  conscious  strings. 
And  his  youne  bosoir.  feels  the  enchantment  strong. 
Of  light,  and  joy,  biA  nnnstrelsy,  aud  song. 

From  rising  mom,  the  tuneful  stripling  roves,  ^ 
Through  smiling  valleys  and  religious  groves ;  I 

Hears  there,  the  flickering  blackbird  strain  his  throat. 
Here,  the  lone  turtle  pour  her  moiiraful  note,  ^  j 
Till  night  descends,  aud  round  the  wanderer  dings 
The  dew  drops  dripping  from  her  dusky  wings. 

Far  from  his  native  vale,  and  humble  shed. 

By  nature’s  smiles,  and  nature’s  musick  led. 

This  child  of  melody  has  thoughtless  stray’d. 

Till  darkness  wraps  him  in  her  deep’ning  shade. 

•The  scene  he  smil'd  on,  when  array’d  in  light. 

Now  lowers  around  him  with  the  frown  of  night. 

Reflections  on  the  f'oice. — The  most  instructed 
pencil  that  can  express  all  passion,  cannot  yet  ex¬ 
press  a  voice  ;  but  the  voice,  by  a  natural  cunning, 
can,  without  the  pencil,  express  all  passion;  it  can 
prolong  itself  into  the  slew  note  of  sorrow,  and  teach 
the  ear  to  suffer  with  the  heart.  It  can  sharpen  it¬ 
self  into  the  clear  note  of  joy,  and  by  a  purifying  rao- 
^  tion,  seems  to  make  the  spirits  of  the  heart  as  light  a- 
the  soul.  Speech  and  thought  are  two  sisters,  the 
youngest  whereof  is  created  that  the  eldest  may  be 
made  known. 

FUATTKU  V. 

A  I  h'lorofihcr  being  asked  which  were  the  most 
formidable  animals  to  men — r.  j-lied,  “  among  savages 

it  is  the  slanderer  but  ui  doinrslic  life,  it  is  the  flat- 
•rer.” 


I  MI9CELLANV. 

PADRE  MARTINI. 

Padre  Martini  is  a  Franciscan,  and  Maestro  di  Ca- 
ptlla  of  the  church  bcdnnging  to  that  order  in  Bolog 
na.  He  has  many  yeai«  been  employed  in  writing 
the  history  of  Music,  of  which  the  6rst  volume  only 
has,  as  yet,  oeen  published.  1’wo  editions,  one  ',r.  fo¬ 
lio,  and  one  in  quarto,  were  printed  at  the  sumr  time 
in  Bologna,  1757  ;  a  second  vohirns  is  in  the  j  ress. 
and  he  proposes  finishing  the  work  in  6ve  volumes. 
The  first  volume  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  history  of 
Music  among  the  Hebrews  ;  the  second  and  third  will 
comprise  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  the  fourth,  the 
Latin  or  Roman  music,  with  the  history  of  music  in 
the  church  ;  the  fifth  and  last  volume  will  be  appro-' 
priated  to  modem  music,  with  some  account  of  the 
lives  and  writing*  of  the  most  famous  musicians  and 
iugravings  of  their  heads.  We  reciprocally  agreed 
upon  an  open  -vorrespondence,  and  a  mutual  promise 
of  coiifidence  and  assistance  ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be 
lamented  that  the  good  Father  Martini  is  far  advanc¬ 
ed  in  yeais,  and  is  of  an  infirm  constitution,  having  a 
very  bad  cough,  cwelled  legs,  and  a  sickly  counte¬ 
nance  :  so  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  he  will  hardly 
have  life  aud  health  sufiicient  to  complete  his  learned, 
ingenious,  and  extensive  plan. 

It  is  impossible,  by  reading  his  book,  to  form  a 
jn(t(;.f  lert  ofthe  character  of  this  good  and  worthy  man 
As  yet  he  has  treated  only  the  driest  and  most  ab¬ 
struse  part  of  the  subject,  in  which  he  bad  great  op¬ 
portunities  to  shew  liis  reading  and  knowledge,  which 
are  deep  and  extensive,  but  none  to  display  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  character,  which  is  such  as  inspires 
not  only  respect  but  kindness.  He  joins  to  inno¬ 
cence  of  life,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  a  native 
cheerfnllness,  softnees,  and  philanthropy. 

Upon  so  short  an  acquaintance  I  never  liked  any 
man  more  ;  and  I  felt  as  little  reserve  with  him  after 
a  few  iiours  conversation,  as  with  an  old  friend  or  be¬ 
loved  brother  ;  it  was  impossible  for  confidence  to  be 
more  cordial,  especially  between  two  persons  whose 
pursuits  weio  (he  same:  but  tnough  they  ore  the 
same  with  respect  to  the  object,  yet  they  are  differ¬ 
ent  with  respect  to  the  way  ;  I  bad  advanced  too  far 
to  retreat  before  I  could  procure  his  book,  and  when 
1  had  found  it,  ray  plan  w.ts  so  rauch  digested  as  to 
render  the  adoption  or  imitation  of  any  other  very 
inconvenient.  Besides,  as  every  object  may  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  ditferent  route,  it  may  also  be  seen  in 
a  ditferent  point  of  view  ;  two  ditferent  persons  then  - 
fore  may  exhibit  it  with  equal  tmth,  and  yet  wi<}. 
great  diversity  :  I  shall  avail  myself  of  P.  Martini’s 
learning  and  material,  as  I  would  of  his  spectacles,  1 
shall  apply  them  to  my  subject,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
without  chauging  my  situation  ;  and  shall  neither  im¬ 
plicitly  adopt  his  sentiments  in  doubtful  points,  nor 
transcribe  them  where  we  agree. 

He  is  in  possession  of  original  MS.  which  no  money 
can  purchase,  as  well  ar  ol  copies  of  MSS.  in  the  V^a- 
tican  and  Ambrosian  libraries,  and  in  those  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  Pisa,  and  other  places,  for  which  he  has  bad  a 
faculty  granted  him  by  the  Pope,  and  particular  per¬ 
mission  from  others  in  power. 

The  number  of  bis  hooks  amounts  to  seventeen 
thousand  volumes,  and  he  U  still  encreasing  it  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  1  had  frequently  surprised  se¬ 
veral  booksellers  on  the  continent  with  the  list  of  my 
own  books  on  the  subject  of  music,  but,  in  my  turn 
1  was  now  surprised.  Though  Padre  Mari  mi  has 
had  many  presents  made  him  of  scarce  books  and 
MSS.  yet  he  has  often  paid  a  great  price  for  others, 
particularly  for  one  written  in  Spanisli,  1613,  M’liich 
cost  him  a  hundred  ducats,  about  twenty  guineas,  at 
Naples,  where  it  was  printed.  He  shewed  me  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  most  curious  books  and  MSS.  upon  which 
1  communicated  to  him  the  catalogue  of  mine.  He 
was  surprised  at  some  of  them,  rnid  said  they  were 
extremely  rare  ;  of  these  he  took  down  the  titles,  and 
at  my  second  visit,  he  was  pleased  to  think  my  plan 
worth  borrowing  to  transcribe,  which  he  cid  with  his 
own  hand. 

From  Burney's  Musical  Tour. 


I  Just  Imported,  and  Tor  sale,  on  Consignment 

the  following  Invoice  of 

ML'SICAL  INS'FRU.MENTS. 

received  b^  1  e  London  Packet,  Capt  Tracey,  vii. 

Plain  Concert  Flutes,  T.pt  ditto.  Plain  and  Tipt^ 
Third:,  Fourths,  Fifths,  Sixths,  Octaves  and  B. 
Flutes,  P.eoluis  ll  nds  end  Fifths,  Patent  Flutes,  ‘ 
with  one  to  four  S  lrec  I'tys,  I'ta'U  and  Tipt  F, 
flal,  and  Cnncrrl  Chiv  nets  with  shake  Kiys  and  ex¬ 
tra  mouth  p'ece,  Clar'onet,  Hauibiy  and  Bastoon  , 
Pe.idj,  Setlo  .1  tano  Forte,  Ouitar,  F  lol.n  and  Vtol.  i 
encello  Strinns.  Steel  i  rji  Brass  M  ire,  Military  Bu. 
gles  tcilh  Bund  '  Crooks,  Flag  olets  and  Fifes,  all  of 
wtiich  will  be  sold  low  fi?  ca'h  to  close  tlie  consign-  ^  ^ 
ment- 

Jiist  received,  an  extensive  variety  new  and 
fashionable  music,  of  every  description.  Instructiou 
Boo-cs  for  all  Instruuienis,  Sacred  music  in  sheets, 
Moores  melodies.  Sacred  melodics,  Mozart’s  soi.'gl| 
'J'welve  little  Baiicida,  Alinsliel  lays,  Riley’s  meloditf, 
Devienne’ M'regg  s  and  Pilcy’s  Duets  for  the  Flute,  ^ 
Violin  Di»ets.  Overt u.-es,  Buttles,  Sonatas,  Pieces  tor 
four  hands.  Airs  with  variations.  Songs,  Glees,  Mar¬ 
ches  V\  ultzes  and  Dances,  Ac.  for  sale  by 

JOHN  R.  PARKER 

Instruments  of  all  kinds  bought  and  sold,  on  com¬ 
mission — Tuning  and  Repairing  executed  with  cor¬ 
rectness  and  despatch  as  above.  ^ 

INSTRUMENTAL  DIRECTOR. 

Just  received  anil  for  sale  b>  Jamks  I.orixo, 
No,  2,  Cornhill,  Price  $1.  The  INSTRUMEN  TAL 
DIKLC'l  OIl,  containing  rules  for  all  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments  in  common  use,  laid  down  in  a  plain  and  con¬ 
cise  manner.  7  o  which  are  added  a  variety  oflnstrv- 
irental  Music  of  the  richest  and  most  popular  kind 
extant,  a  part  of  w  hich  was  never  before  published  in 
this  country. 

Also— Hi  said  Store  a  supply  of  the  musical  works 
in  general  use,  among  which  are  the  following  the 
Old  Colony  Collection  of  Anthems,  in  two  vols  ,  Han¬ 
del’s  Messiah  ;  Lock  Hospital;  Haydn’s  Creation; 
Harmonia  Sacra ;  Ca  llcott’s  M  usical  Gramniar  ;  Ma- 
sonick  Minstrel ;  Vocal  Companion  ;  Musical  Diction¬ 
ary  ;  Koilman’s  Harmony  ;  'Whitfly’s  Instrumental 
Preceptor ;  Hubbard’s  Anthems;  Village  Harmony; 
Bridgewater  Collection.  Winchell’s  Sacred  Harmony; 
containg  120  tunes  at  3S  cts  single. 

N.  B,  Musical  Societies  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

HAYDN’S  CREATION. 

For  sale  at  the  EUTERPEIAD  OFFICE.  No.  19,-. 
Merchant’s  Row,  Haydn’s  Oratorio  of  the  CREA¬ 
TION  ;  .Also — Shaw’s  Sacred  Mrlodts  ;  IIar- 
uoMiA  Sacka. 

MUSIC  TUi  iToNr 
Mr.  S.  P.  TAYLOK,  FROM  N.  YORK, 
Professor  and  lencher  of  Music  and  Organist 
to  the  “  W  est  Church” 

Resf  ectfiilly  tenders  his  professional  services 
to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston 
in  teaching  the 

PlJIJfO  FORI  E,  ORG.iJV,  j3j\  D  SIJVGIA'G, 

Application  to  be  made  at  the  Franklin  music  Ware- 
^house,  No.  6,  Miik-street 


